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Translated for this Journal. 


The Mission of Mozart. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS GENIUS AND 
HIs Works. 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 


A scarcely noticeable brooklet at its origin, 
and grown since to a river, at the point where 
we left it,* Music saw its elements divide into 
several arms, which flowed away like separate 
streams, increased by the tribute of the ages, 
without yet enabling one to say, whether they 
were all streaming towards some unknown Ocean 
of Harmony, or about to waste themselves in the 
sandy epochs of partial decay, as was already the 
ease with Church music. Already each depart- 
ment singly had almost or quite reached the goal 
of its development. The Choral song since Pa- 
LESTRINA had become settled in its majestic 
simplicity and its thoroughly churchlike expres- 
sion; the regular Fugue had reached its goal in 
Bacu; the chief forms of dramatic song had be- 
come established in the tragic and the buffo 
Opera; the Contrapuntal and the Melodic style 
had yielded the quintessence of what they could 
yield singly, and the art of composition seemed, 
with Bacn and HANDEL, with GLuck and Pic- 
CINI, inclined to come to a pause, as the art of 
singing did perhaps already stand still with 
FARINELLI, CAFARELLI, Paccntarotti and 
Marzvour. Finally Haypn and BoccuErin1 
had brought instrumental music upon the only 
good path, upon which progress was still possible. 
All branches of Music had borne their fruits; 
each of its partial tendencies had ripened about 
the year 1780. And now appeared Mozart, 
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asserting his claims, in which his earthly mission 
justified him. 

What step had Music still to take ? I will be- 
gin my answer by another question. Whence 
comes it, that no one of the musicians discussed 
in our Introduction, Haydn himself included 
(of course we mean the Haydn before Mozart), 
is any longer quite or always able to satisfy the 
music-lovers of our time, unless some curiosity 
of amateurship or some historical interest comes 
in play in the reading or hearing of their works ? 
And yet Bach, Handel and Gluck were compo- 
sers who in their way have never been surpassed. 
Piccini and Saccuint, too, both have their 
merits. Our admiration of their genius remains 
undiminished, and yet we cannot hear them two 
or three hours in succession, without silently 
confessing, that we feel fatigued. The reason lies 
in the fact, that the superiority of these men has 
but one side, or at least but one principal side. 
To be obliged to listen to three hours of declama- 
tion and of tragic ariettas, or three hours of sweet- 
ish, liquid melody, or three hours of vocal fugues, 
or harmonic and contrapuntal learning at the 
piano, exceeds our capacity of enjoyment ; that is 
no way to make out an evening. We can now 
apprehend Mozart's mission. 

His calling was: to reconcile the conflicting 
schools, collecting all their colors and devices 
under one banner; to lay the foundation of 
the future of music by the union of its past 
and present; to enlarge the power and compass 
of this art, through the symmetrical and nicely 
calculated codperation of all its elements, the 
simultaneous development of all its auxiliaries 
and the well-considered combination of all its 
forces, to the production of new effects; to elimi- 
nate as much as possible from musical produc- 
tions all mere local and temporary influences, 
all forms merely conventional or belonging to 
particular schools, and put in their place the pure 
analogies of feelings and of thoughts, deter- 
minate and indeterminate, to which music 
ought to correspond. It was his problem, to 
make music as unitary and as universal, as the 
the law of the harmonic Tri-chord, out of which 
it sprang, and as the poé¢sy of the soul, whose 
most confidential and complete interpreter it is; 
in short, to write works, which came as near per- 
fection as it is possible for mortal man to come,— 
models for every style, every department, every 
use, public or private, religious or profane, to 
which music can be specially applied; works 
which contain a complete body of examples, such 
as the art of composition needs, both in a tech- 
nical and an esthetic point of view, and such as 
the aforesaid kinds, styles and applications espe- 
cially demand. * * * + 





In what epoch had the musician to be borne, 
who was to give to musica definitive constitution ? 
In the epoch when the elements of this art, fol- 
lowing their diverging lines of progress, had be- 
come sufficiently prepared and ripened to pass 
from the state of isolation into that of union. In 
what place had he to be borne? The choice of 
place was limited to Italy or Germany. Every- 
where else Mozart’s vocation would have failed. 
Even in Italy it would have done so, and for the 
very simple reason, that the Italians could make no- 
thing out of foreign music, and that their prejudice 
on this point was equal to their ignorance. Ger- 
many, on the contrary, despised nothing, because 
it knew all, then as now. Mozart, therefore, was a 
German, near the end of the eighteenth century. 
His cradle stood in a Catholic country, between 
the borders of Italy and of Bohemia, between 
Munich and Vienna, in a Residenz, in which 
music was a necessary splendor to the court of a 
prince-bishop. The place could not have been 
better chosen! It formed just the centre of the 
most musical regions of the world, all of which 
adhered to Catholicism. 

But to whose hands were such great hopes 
entrusted ? Who should bring the boon thus 
confided to its fruit-bearing period? Take every 
thing that can secure success for the future, choose 
a teacher, such as the pedagogic art could only 
think of in its finest dreams; let this Mentor be 
a master in music, a man of cultivated mind, of 
the strictest morality, combined with rare shrewd- 
ness and rare prudence, who thoroughly under- 
stands the theory, the practice, the method of 
teaching and the literature of his Art; who 
cherishes no prejudice of any sort or school, nor 
any individual or patriotic prejudice; who knows 
how to prize the old and the new, the Italian and 
the German music at their true worth. If such 
a Mentor could be easily found to-day, even with 
the lantern of Diogenes, I am yet to be informed ; 
but such a man, trait for trait, was Mozart’s mas- 
ter; and that master was his father, the most in- 
telligent and of necessity also the most zealous of 
all masters. If LEopoLD Mozart does not seem 
to have been expressly called to conduct the edu- 
cation of his son, then we must cease to believe 
in final causes. 

As soon as the child has put his finger on the 
keyboard, the father as a Christian and a musi- 
cian recognizes the wonder; he sees what method 
is to be pursued with such a scholar; he lets play- 
ing and composing go on step by step together; 
the scholar plays and studies all composers indis- 
criminately, as they fall into his hands. Why 
make any selection, why guide this double study 
farther onward by slow steps? Whatever the 
child sees, he also plays ; whatever you would ex- 
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plain to him, he knows already. At the age of 
twelve years Mozart knows Bacu and Han- 
DEL, Hasse and Graun, as also the old and 
new Italian composers by heart. “There is no 
master, however little known,” he tells us, “ whom 
TI had not studied once or several times in my 
life.” Travels were to complete what this univer- 
sal education had begun. For twenty years we 
see Mozart almost incessantly wandering about, 
visiting the countries in which there was anything 
which he could make his own. In this way he 
became by practice intimately acquainted with 
the musical genius of nations, distinct in taste or 
systems from each other; he tried his hand in 
every style, worked his way by practice into all 
forms and departments. An Italian in Milan, a 
Frenchman in Paris, a German in Salzburg, an 
Englishman in London, a melodist for the public, 
a fuguist before the tribunal of padre MArrtint, 
everywhere a virtuoso and composer in the fash- 
ion, and the next moment trampling the fashion 
under his feet, he broke forever with fortune, to 
obey the call of destiny, which had decreed that 
he should live unknown and die young. 
[To be continued.) 


Chat with Rossini. 


BY FERDINAND HILLER, 





[Coneluded.] 
XIIL. 

One day, as I was playing something to Rossini, 
he begged me, as usual, to play one or two of 
Bach’s fugues. 

“ These accursed fugues!” he subsequently ex- 
claimed, in a comically-angry manner. “ When 
I was at the Liceo, in Bologna, I became acquain- 
ted with the overture to the Zauberflite. My 
head became so full of it, that I determined on 
attempting a similar opus. I set to work, wrote a 
fugued overture, and had it copied out and played. 
But, when I heard it, I was so furious at the effect of 
my patchwork that I iore up the score and parts 
into a thousand pieces, in presence of my school- 
fellows and audience.” 

“ That was a most hasty step, maéstro,” said I. 
“The work would have afterwards been a great 
source of amusement to you.” 

“ A man has always something better to do than 
to busy himself with past follies,” answered Ros- 
sini. 

« Talking of these fugues,” I observed, “ re- 
minds me of your Raimondi, lately deceased. He 
must have been a perfect wizard. To write two 
oratorios, which could be performed after each 
other, and nezt to each other, and simultaneously, 
was of itself wonderful, supposing there was not 
even any confusion.” 

“He was really very skilful in such artifices,” 
said Rossini, “and tried his hand at the most ad- 
venturous combinations. On the other side, his 
theatrical music was bad and wearisome, and it 
was only with his last work, Ventaglio, that he 
was at all successful. While I was in Naples, I 
procured for him an appointment in the theatre, 
in order to give him an opportunity of earning 
something-——he had to superintend and arrange 
the ballet music—a melancholy occupation for a 
real musician. He subsequently obtained an hon- 
orable post in the Liceo at Palermo, but did not 
go on well too long anywhere.” 

“ A passionate lover of music, in Cologne,” said 
I, “applied to Raimondi, after the performance 





of his oratorio in Rome, and inquired whether it 
were possible to obtain a copy. Raimondi de- 
manded the bagatelle of 60,000 francs. Its suc- 
cess must have turned his brain.” 

“I should not be surprised if it had,” said Ros- 
sini; “he had never possessed two piasters at one 
and the same time, and never obtained such a 
triumph before.” 

We were interrupted by a most graceful French 
lady, who was introduced to the maéstro, and, in 
the course of conversation, thanked him enthusi- 
astically for all the hours of enjoyment his music 
had already procured her. It is true that such 
scenes occurred every day, but the warmth with 
which a great many persons gave utterance to 
their feelings, was, at times, something really 
touching. 

“In spite of your being used to this sort of 
thing, maéstro,” said I, “the manner in which 
people meet you here must be highly agreeable to 
you.” 

“ Marks of attention which come from the heart 
have certainly something satisfactory about them,” 
said Rossini. 

“Tt must be confessed,” observed I, “that the 
French possess, in the highest degree, the gift of 
manifesting their respect for celebrated men in 
the most amiable manner.” 

“Certainly,” replied the maéstro, “if they 
would but make one a few less compliments, and 
speak to a man less about his own works. But 
this is a thing they cannot give up, from persons 
of the highest rank down to the conciérge. I 
think I never met a Frenchman who did not ask 
me which of my operas I liked best. You can 
imagine how little I am the man to enter upon a 
discussion of this kind. The French are friendly 
and appreciating, but, at times, somewhat too 
kind.” 

“ Do you prefer the Italian fashion ?” I inquired. 

“In Italy, the people are distinguished by a 
noble indifference,” answered Rossini; “ but, on 
this side, also, you may be too kind.” 

“You certainly have no cause for complaint 
either on this side of the Alps, or on the other, 
maéstro,” said I laughing; “and yonder comes 
also a proud son of Albion, who adores you—he 
was telling me yesterday about the evening he 
first heard your music, and saw you, and the tears 
stood in his eyes the while.” 

“T have experienced from Englishmen,” said 
Rossini,” “ marks of attention which are not to be 
met with every day. For instance, I shall never 
forget the behavior of the Duke of Devonshire 
towards me.” 

“What did he say, maéstro ?” inquired I. 

“On my way to London, I was stopping for a 
day in Milan,” said Rossini. “The Duke of 
Devonshire happened to be there, also; and an 
acquaintance of mine, who was about going to see 
the Duke, would not be contented until I accom- 
panied him, although my travelling costume was 
not adapted for figuring in the drawing-room of 
an English nobleman. The Duke, a great lover 
of music, overwhelmed me with politeness; we 
dined together, and, after dinner, I sang tim two 
or three songs.” 

“ That was a bad time for doing so,” said I. 

“ According to what singers say,” replied the 
maéstro, “ it was, but I must confess I have never 
sung more willingly and better than after a good 
diuner. But to return to the Duke—I must add 
that he gave me the most powerful letters of 





recommendation, which were highly serviceable 
to me in London. He, himself, was not in Eng- 
land during my stay there.” 

“ All you have hitherto related is but very 
natural, my dear maéstro,” said I. 

“ A little patience, mio caro,” continued Rossini. 
“Twenty years had elapsed since the period in 
question, without my having again met the Duke. 
One morning, very early, I go to the market at 
Bologna. You must know that there is nothing 
like the market at Bologna. It is impossible to 
form any conception of the various productions gar- 
nered up there, and one of my favorite occupations 
was to lounge about the place. To my great 
astonishment, I perceive, stuck in the middle of 
the square, a gentleman, very comfortably smok- 
ing his cigar. I approach, and, directly he per- 
ceives me, he stretches out his hand, in quiet 
friendly manner, to shake hands with me. It was 
the Duke of Devonshire. ‘I am very glad that I 
have seen you here; I intended calling on you in 
an hour or two,’ said he, ‘I know your residence 
and your habits.’ We chatted good-humoredly 
together for some time. I accompanied him to 
his hotel, and he subsequently paid me the visit 
he had announced. ‘I am still greatly in your 
debt,’ said he, on taking leave, ‘and up to the 
present time have found no opportunity of taking 
my revenge.’ With these words, he handed me 
an extremely valuable snuff box. It was most 
assuredly far less the costliness of the present, 
than the uncommon attention on the part of the 
donor, which afforded me great pleasure. To 
pay a supposed debt, and in such a way, after the 
lapse of twenty years! and it was not he who was 
under an obligation to me, but I to him.” ; 

“ That depends upon how you look upon the 
matter,” said I. 

“ At any rate, the behavior of the Duke was 
that of a nobleman, in the best acceptation of the 
world. But it is fated that we shall not chat un- 
interrupted to-day; yonder comes an elegant 
pianiste-compositeur, who has certainly got his 
eye upon you.” 

“TJ only trust that he does not wish to play me 
a fantasia on motives from my own operas,” said 
Rossini, “for nothing in the world wearies me so 
much as jingling of this description; added to 
which, you are expected to express your thanks, 
at the conclusion, for the honor done you.” 

The storm that threatened the maéstro passed 
quietly by. It was, however, the last evening he 
spent at Trouville. On the following morning 
he left the place. I accompanied him to his car- 
riage, and although I was to see him again in a 
few days in Paris, my heart felt moved, as he 
drove off. 

“TI expect you on Friday to dinner, caro Fer- 
dinando,” he called out to me. 

“Friday and every other day,” exclaimed 
Madame Rossini. 

I returned home, with half-melancholy, half- 
agreeable feelings of having spent one or two 
weeks that for me were memorable ones. May 
the reader of these pages of reminiscences—far 
too fragmentary, as I now perceive at their con- 
clusion—obtain from them some slight notion of one 
of the most genial and amiable men of the present 
century, one who, besides all his other preéminent 
qualities, possesses the highly laudable virtue of 
being extremely well-disposed towards the author 
of these pages. 
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Besthoven and Goethe. 


Lewes, the musical “ Vivian” of the London 
Leader, in his admirable “ Life of Goethe,” re- 
cently published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of 
this city, makes the following sensible comments 
on a couple of oft-quoted passages from the life 
of the composer. Speaking of Goethe’s friend- 
ships, he says: 

I may mention, however, his acquaintance 
with Beethoven, on account of the undying inter- 
est attached to the two names. They were toge- 
ther fora few days at Toplitz, with the most pro- 
found admiration for each other’s genius. The 
biographer of Beethoven adds: “But though 
Beethoven has praised Goethe’s patience with 
him (on account of his deafness), still it is a fact 
that the great poet and minister too soon forgot 
the great composer; and when, in 1823, he had 
it in his power to render him an essential service 
with little trouble to himself, he did not even 
deign to reply to a very humble epistle from our 
great master.” This is the way accusations are 
made ; this is the kind of evidence on which they 
are believed. The only facts here established 
are, that Beethoven wrote to Goethe, and that 
Goethe did not reply. Beethoven’s letter re- 
quested Goethe to recommend the Grand Duke 
tosubscribe to his Mass. It was doubtless very 
mortifying not to receive a reply ; such things al- 
ways are mortifying, and offended self-love 1s apt 
to suggest bad motives for the offence. But a 
bystander, knowing how many motives may actu- 
ate the conduct, and unwilling to suppose a bad 
motive for which there is no evidence, will at 
once see that the inferences of Goethe’s “ not 
deigning to reply,” and of having forgotten the 
great composer,” are by no means warranted by 
the facts. We know that Goethe was naturally 
of an active benevolence ; we know that he was 
constantly recommending to the Grand Duke 
some object of charitable assistance; we know 
that he profoundly admired Beethoven, and had 
no cause to be offended with him; and, knowing 
this, we must accept any interpretation of the 
fact of silence in preference to that which the 
angry Beethoven, and his biographer, have in- 
ferred. 


The following is introduced apropos of Goethe’s 
interview with Napoleon: 


That he was extremely flattered by the atten- 
tions of NAPOLEON has been the occasion of a 
loud outcry from those who, having never been 
subjected to any flattery of this nature, find it 
very coutemptible. But the attentions of a Na- 
poleon were enough to soften in their flattery 
even the sternness of a republican; and GoETHE, 
no republican, was all his life very susceptible to 
the gratification which a Frankfurt citizen must 
feel in receiving the attention of crowned heads. 
There is infinite insincerity uttered on this sub- 
ject; and generally the outcry is loudest from 
men who would themselves be most dazzled by 
court favor of any kind. To hear them talk of 
Goethe’s “servility” and worship of rank, one 
might fancy that they stood on a moral elevation, 
looking down on him with a superior pity which 
in some sort compensated their inferiority of in- 
tellect. There is one anecdote which they are 
very fond of quoting, and which I will therefore 
give, that we may calmly consider what is its real 
significance. BEETHOVEN, writing to Bettina in 
1812, when he made Goethe’s acquaintance in 
Toéplitz, says: “Kings and princes can, to be 
sure, make professors, privy councillors, &e., and 
confer titles and orders, but they cannot make 
great men—minds which rise above the common 
herd—these they must not pretend to make, and 
therefore must these be held in honor. When 
two men, such as Goethe and I, come together, 
even the high and mighty perceive what is to be 
considered great in men like us. Yesterday, on 
our way home, we met the whole Imperial Fam- 
ily. We saw them coming froma distance, and 
Goethe separated from me to stand aside: say 
what I would, I could not make him advance an- 
other step. J pressed my hat down upon my 





head, buttoned up my greatcoat, and walked with 
folded arms through the thickest of the throng. 
Princes and pages formed a line, the Archduke 
Rudolph took off his hat, and the Empress made 
the first salutation. Those gentry know me. 
saw tomy real amusement the procession file 

ast Goethe. He stood aside with his hat off, 

ending lowly. I rallied him smartly for it; I 
gave him no quarter.” 

This anecdote is usually quoted as evidence of 
Beethoven’s independence and Goethe’s servility. 
A very little consideration will make us aware 
that Beethoven was ostentatiously rade in the 
assertion of his independence, and that Govthe 
was simply acting on the dictates of common 
courtesy, in standing aside and taking off his 
hat, as all Germans do when royalty passes them. 
It is as much a matter of courtesy to stand still, 
and take off the hat, when a Royal personage 
passes in carriage or on foot, as it is to take off 
the hat when an acquaintance passes. Beetho- 
ven might choose to ignore all such courtesies ; 
indeed his somewhat eccentric nature would not 
move in conventional orbits ; and his disregard of 
such conventional courtesies might be pardoned 
as the caprices of an eccentric nature; but 
Goethe was a man of the world, a man of courte- 
sies and a minister; to have folded his arms, and 
pressed down his hat upon his head, would have 
been a rudeness at variance with his nature, his 
education, his position, and his sense of propriety. 

It is possible, nay probable, that the very edu- 
cation Goethe had received may have given to 
his salutation a more elaborate air than was no- 
ticeable in bystanders. In bowing, he may have 
bowed very low, with a certain formality of re- 
spect; for I have no wish to deny that he did lay 
stress on conventional distinctions. Not only 
was he far from republican sternness, but he 
waren more value on his star and ti:le of Excel- 
ency, than his thorough-going partizans are will- 
ing to admit. If that be a weakness, let him be 
credited with it; but if he were as vain of such 
puerilities as an English Duke is of the Garter, I 
do not see any cause for serious reproach in it. 
So few poets have been Excellencies, so few 
have worn stars on their breasts, that. we 
have no means of judging whether Goethe’s van- 
ity was greater or less than we have a right to 
expect. Meanwhile it does seem to me that 
sneers at his title, and epigrams on his star, come 
with a very bad grace from a nation which is 
laughed at for nothing more frequently than for 
its inordinate love of titles. Nor are Englishmen 
so remarkable for their indifference to rank, and 
entire freedom from “ snobbishness ” as to make 
them the fittest censors of this weakness in a 
Goethe. 





Letters from a Country Singing Teacher. 
No. VI. 
M 





, JAN., 1856. 
Joun S. Dwient, Esq., 

Dear Sir,—Our pastor has favored us with a ser- 
mon, a portion of which was devoted to the subject 
of music in the church, and the duties of the mem- 
bers of his society in relation to that matter. As he 
has treated the subject in quite another manner than 
is usual among our clergymen, few of whom know 
more about the whole question than is found in the 
Old Testament, I venture to send you an abstract of 
his discourse, for a good portion of which I am in- 
debted to his kindness in sending me his notes. 

The whole discourse occupied both sermons of the 
day, the part relating to music coming toward the 
close in the afternoon, and taking every one com- 
pletely by surprise. 

As I wrote youin my last, there has been a great 
revival of religion in the Society, and the sermons 
were delivered in relation to the state of religious 
feeling among us. The text was from Leviticus 
xxii. chap. 20th verse: ‘“ Whatsoever hath a blem- 
ish, that shall ye not offer.” 

The subject of the discourse was the duty of all 
who devote themselves to a Christian life and the 
servige of their Creator, to bring all their offerings, 





as in old times among the Jews, without spot or 
blemish—to keep nothing back, but to consider 
themselves but as the stewards of a heavenly mas- 
ter. Beginning with some remarks upon the Jewish 
laws of Sacrifice, he passed to a consideration of the 
analogies existing between a Jew under the old 
covenant, with all his sacrifices of burnt, and sin, 
and peace, and heave-offerings, and the like, and a 
Christian whose offerings are rather of his time, ta- 
lents, influence, and of his means, in works of char- 
ity, in aiding the various societies for the spread of 
the gospel at home and abroad, and in good works 
in general. Coming more particularly to the state of 
religious feeling among his hearers, he spoke of the 
deep joy he had in seeing so many of all classes and 
conditions, old and young, inquiring their duty, and 
professing their deep anxiety to learn and perform 
it. Dividing his hearers into various classes, he 
filled his forenoon discourse with remarks upon the 
duties of several of these classes, talking most plain- 
ly, and telling many home truths, especially to some 
of our rich and influential men. The notice that he 
should continue the subject in the afternoon, not on- 
ly brought all the members of the society usually 
present, but quite a number from other congrega- 
gations. 

The afternoon’s discourse was more particularly 
directed to the younger people of the parish. He 
had already spoken, as it seemed to me, and indeed 
to others, of the duties of all classes of his hearers, 
and a general feeling of curiosity was visible, when 
he added : “ There is another class, to whom I have 
never directly and pointedly spoken; a class, how- 
ever, whose duty, often left utterly without perform- 
ance, I consider one of the highest importance to 
the well-being of a religious society; a class who 
can do much to strengthen and hold up my hands, at 
least, as the hands of Moses were supported when 
praying for the success of his people ; a class often 
forgetful of the talent entrusted to them, notwith- 
standing its cultivation and exercise is one of the 
purest and most refining pleasures given us by the 
Creator, in his wisdom, as a beautifier of our lives 
in this world ; and who can say that it will not also 
be the same in the new heavens and the new earth to 
come? I refer to such as are gifted with the power 
of song !” 

It is not often that I have noticed that indescriba- 
ble something, which announces the eagerness of an 
audience to know what is coming, more perceptibly 
displayed than during the momentary pause which 
the speaker made after this announcement. I invo- 
luntarily cast my eyes in a certain direction, and 
saw to my joy that expectation sat as strongly upon 
certain faces in that quarter as upon those sitting by 
me inthe seats. I will now transcribe from the 
speaker's notes, leaving you to use as much as you 
see fit: 

“ T suppose the introduction of this topic at this 
time may occasion some surprise. Indeed,” added 
he, glancing round, “I perceive this is the case ; but 
ifany one should feel that itis a somewhat singular 
subject to introduce in a time of such deep re- 
ligious feeling, let him consider my bringing it for- 
ward now but as a stronger proof of the deep import- 
ance I attach to it. There has never been a period 
in my ministry, when I felt that what may be said 
upon the subject of sacred music and our duties in 
relation to it would meet with such a reception as I 
could wish. But now, when so many hearts are 
softened ; when so many are anxiously inquiring 
“ What shall we do?” when so many are professing 
their willingness, nay, their eagerness to take up any 
cross, or perform any duty which may be shown to 
be such, I confidently come before you and speak 
plainly and distinctly what I feel to be your obliga- 
tions in the premises. I shall appeal to your own 
understandings, to your own sense of right. I shall 
put the subject in the light in which I view it, and 
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shall but ask your prayerful consideration of what I 
say. 

“ Half a century since, when singing-schools in the 
country were events of more importance than they 
are now considered, discourses in the pulpit upon 
sacred music were not uncommon. 1 shall not de- 
lay, to go over the old ground, and speak of the great 
part which music was made to perform in the service 
of the sanctuary by David, and Solomon, and 
Josiah, and Ezra, and Nehemiah. Yet this, I 
hope, is familiar to every hearer. J cannot find in 
the support given to the music of the Temple an ar- 
gument to be offered to you, though this has often 
been done. If we take the Old Testament history 
as our guide in this respect, we may go farther and 
demand the building of some great central place of 
worship, the setting aside of some chosen race for 
the priesthood, and the fermation of a body of sing- 
ers as numerous as those mentioned by Nehemiah, 
who “had builded them villages round about Jeru- 
salem.’ I will not even refer to the many passages 
in both Scriptures which speak of prayer aud praise, 
of the singing of psalms and hymns, of the utterance, 
in short, of religious feeling in song. Ill this is fa- 
miliar to you, is familiar to all who read the Bible, 
and yet, in this respect, how generally, through all 
the length and breadth of our land, is the word of 
God of no effect! Allow me the attempt to place 
the subject in another light, and present it to you in 
a different point of view. 

“ Firstly, from the mud and the deposits of ages 
in the bed of the Tiber at Rome, was dug not many 
years since a bronze statue. It was a work of Ro 
man art, at the time when her temples were the tem- 
ples of idols, when beasts were still sacrificed to the 
deities of her mythology, and the will of her gods 
was still sought in the smoking or quivering entrails 
of her victims. No inscription tells the name of the 
artist, no legend cast or engraved upon it tells the 
subject. Yet no one of the thousands who every 
year pass through the noble European gallery, where 
it stands with its hands stretched out, its face turned 
upward, but recognizes it instantly as a boy at 
prayer. Why is this? Because praver is universal, 
and the language of its expression in the features of 
the face, in the play of the muscles, in the stretching 
out of the hands, in the attitude of the body, is a lan- 
guage known and recognized of all men. We argue 
in favor of religion from the universality of prayer. 
Iam not aware that a nation has been discovered 
where prayer in some form, to some real or supposed 
being, is not found. Just so universal is praise ex- 
pressed inthe most exquisite strains of the greatest 
composers in one land, in the rudest contrivances for 
sound in others. No nation is so rude that it has 
not some music. With the spread of the refining 
influences of intellectual culture, the forms both of 
prayer and praise are improved. They go together, 
they must be united; for the spirit within us which 
asks blessings in prayer, utters its thanks for bless- 
ings received in praise. 

“Secondly. Hence it follows that as prayer is an 
essential part of the public services of the House of 
God, equally so is music, if we would make those 
services in all respects the interpreters of our reli- 
gious feelings and affections. And this leads me to 
a few words upon what the music of the congrega- 
gational church should be. The most simple answer 
is, the very best possible. There are those who an- 
swer, the very simplest possible, so that every one 
who feels a religious emotion, to which he would 
give vent in song, may not be deterred by scientific 
and artistic difficulties. But this idea of confining 
ahe music of the Church to what is called congrega- 
tional singing, is based, I think, upon a too narrow 
and one-sided view. So soon as it is admitted that 
music shall take part in our services, it must follow 
that it shall work out all its legitimate effects 
upon our hearts. Now to do this, it must have a 





two-fold use. It must beemployed to awaken, ex- 
cite, strengthen the religious emotions; it must like- 
wise become the language in which this emotion finds 
utterance. The Catholics understand this; and 
when the multitude filling some vast cathedral is 
trembling with the excitement caused by the pomp 
and splendor of the ritual, and by the strains of 
music the most touching ever written by man, the 
stifling emotion finds vent in the long-drawn Amen, 
intoned and supported by the vast organ, or in 
some one of the exquisite chorals or melodies of the 
church. Every church is bound by all the consid- 
erations which lead it to build the Lord an honora- 
ble and a pleasant house, to see that his praises are 
sung in it to the best music possible. Might I be 
allowed, I could tell of the influence of a well-sung 
psalm upon my own mind, and upon my power of 
entering fully into the spirit of my Sabbath duties, 
and of the discouraging effect of a hymn sung in 
such a manner as to outrage all my musical tastes 
and feelings. I forbear. In a large society with a nu- 
merous congregation, I would have as large a choir 
as possible, well trained to their duties, to whom 
should be confided the task of bringing the sweet 
influences of music to bear upon our cold hearts, 
and of leading in the simple favorite melody or sol- 
emn choral at such times as the preacher felt that 
the people were with him in their feelings, and fill- 
ed with the spirit of praise. 

Thirdly. It follows that one of the sacrifices, one 
of the offerings to which we are called, is that of 
providing the necessary means to support this 
branch of divine worship. In this I have never 
found my beloved people deficient. Our fine or- 
gan, the schools supported from year to year, show 
how deeply the duty is felt, how chcerfully it is com- 
plied with. Why then are the results so—I am sor- 
ry to say it—so unsatisfactory ? 

“Fourthly. With the spread of knowledge, the 
cultivation of taste,and the development of the gen- 
eral mind, the services in the pulpit are felt to re- 
quire the high education, theological science, and 
learning of men set apart and educated to the min- 
istry. The rude, untutored man, however fervent 
and filled with the spiritof holiness, is no longer felt 
to be a suitable person to lead the devotions of a 
worshipping assembly. I can sce no reason why in 
the musical exercises of our services, some prepara- 
tion of the kind should not be required. God has 
given us minds with numerous and varied powers. 
Every power, every talent, every affection has been 
given us to act its part in making us better, and 
bringing us nearer perfection. Virtues may become 
Tastes and talents may become but the ser- 
vants of sin. But it does not follow from this, that 
any of them should remain undeveloped. He to 
whom God has given a taste and talent for music, is 
bound to cultivate them,because God has given them. 
And when cultivated and developed, duty comes in 
and demands their exercise in the worship of Him. 
Were this duty duly felt and acted up to, there are 
few places of worship in which God’s praises might 
not be worthily heard. As it is, how often, alas! do 
I shudder to hear the psalms and hymns in our va- 
rious churches sung in such a manner as would not 
be tolerated in the cheapest concert; as though He 
who gave the power of music was less worthy of its 
best efforts, than we who pay a few cents to hear it! 

“Fifthly. Is it objected that the cultivation of 
what are usually called accomplishments, skill in 
drawing, in music, and the like, will take too much 
time, and that hours so employed might be better 
spent? I have just said that because God has given 
the talent and taste we are bound to find time to 
cultivate them. But the objection falls to the 
ground when we think how many hours wasted 
might be thus profitably spent. Though I do not 
advise any but such as have a decided and uncom- 
mon talent for music to devote themselves to it, I 
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know of no employment for leisure hours more re- 
fining and purifying in its influences. Nor, if we 
were all under the influence of true religious princi- 
ple, would our devotion to music become a tempta- 
tion. There isa time for the cultivation of all our 
powers and tastes. I went through the new woollen 
factory the other day, and noted how every apart- 
ment from basement to roof was filled with machin- 
ery, most complicated, and yet running ever with 
the most perfect regularity. All that man’s power of 
contrivance can do was done to perfect every the 
most minute part of each machine. All tended to 
the great object of the perfection of the fabric. Fi- 
nally, I went to the great wheel which put all in mo- 
tion, and there was a small, modest regulator, hidden 
away from the general view, which ruled and gov- 
erned all, and through whose influence every wheel, 
band, and spindle in the edifice wrought steadi- 
ly and adequately to the general good. My hearers, 
there is not a power, or taste, or talent within you 
which you need fear to bring to its highest perfec- 
tion, so long as the regulator, religion, holds its due 
sway. 

“Sixthly. If we are thus bound to cultivate the 
power of song, which God may have implanted with- 
in us, that we may worthily sing his praise—that 
we may bring an offering without spot or blemish— 
what excuse can they give for neglecting this duty, 
whom he has placed in such circumstances of life, 
as to cnable them to devote time and means for the 
development of their musical powers even up to the 
standard of high Art? I appeal to those before me, 
who have had every advantage of the best teachers, 
of opportunities of hearing the best music, who have 
voices and a natural taste for the art, worthy of the 
high culture bestowed upon them, how can they an- 
swer the question at the last great day, ‘ What have 
ye done with the talent confided to you?’ The very 
exercise of these powers in the sanctuary, it would 
seem to me, must carry with it its own exceeding 
great reward. ‘For it is good to sing praises unto 
our God; for it is pleasant.’ And again the Psalm- 
ist says, ‘While I live will I praise the Lord ; I will 
sing praises unto my God while I have my being» 
How can any one, who has the power, refrain from 
joining in the exercise! But, my hearers, ye who 
can sing the praises of the Most High in his taber- 
nacle, if it be across to take up—though how this 
can be I can hardly conceive—will you not glory in 
that cross? Have you a right to ask yourselves any 
other question than ‘ What is my duty ?” 

“Oh that I could impress upon you the joy and 
delight which would fill your pastor’s breast, could 
he be cheered and encouraged in his labors, as you 
cun cheer and encourage him; could he hear the 
sweet voice of praise fill this house, as the glory of 
the Lord filled all the house after the prayer of Solo- 
mon! There are times when a pastor’s heart is 
weighed down with anxiety and sorrow; when the 
overtasked brain or the excited nerves render him 
almost unfit for the performance of his duties ; when 
he seems to sink like David in the deep mire, where 
there is no standing, and comes into the deep waters 
where the floods overflow him. At such times, mu- 
sic—the sacred, solemn music fit for God’s house— 
exerts a tenfold power uponhim. It melts and sub- 
dues his stubborn will; it soothes and calms his 
troubled mind; it exalts and strengthens his hope 
and religious confidence; it draws him from the 
horrible pit and miry clay, and sets his feet again 
upon the rock ; it rouses him from his despondency, 
and sheds the oil of gladness into his soul. Ze feels, 
as perhaps no other feels, how good a thing it is ‘to 
give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto 
Thy name, O most High! to show forth thy loving 
kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every 
night.’ 

« But, finally, those whose advantages have been 
beyond the ordinary standard, should feel it their du- 
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ty to impart by precept, or at least by example, to 
their less-favored fellow beings. Who can tell the 
inestimable advantage in refining, elevating, and 
purifying the humble soul, whose daily toil forbids 
any high cultivation of its powers of song, could it 
at the social singing meeting, or in the sanctuary, 
habitually hear the praises of its maker in music 
worthy the exalted theme ! 

“ Men, brethren, and sisters, think of these things. 
Judge for yourselves. Examine the subject prayer- 
fully, and seek only for the path of duty. To me it 
seems so plain that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err therein. But my views may 
strike you as novel, or at all events I may have put 
the subject in a light in which you have not thought 
of it. If you find Iam right, oh, at this season of 
deep religious feeling and concern, do not let any 
feelings of the earth, earthy, hinder you from doing 
your duty ; ifit be a cross, oh, take it up joyfuily, 
and bear it manfully. Sustain your pastor’s hands. 
Soften the hard clay of worldly minds by sacred 
song, that he, with God’s blessing, may mould it 
into new vessels of honor to our God. 

“¢ Praise the Lord! Sing unto the Lord a new 
song, and his praise in the congregation of saints. 


Let{Israel rejoice in Him that made him; let the 
children of Zion be joyful in their king.’ ” 
Respectfully yours, P. E. G. 





Le Nozze di Figaro. 
My Dear Dwigut— 

Having just arisen from the perusal of that fascin- 
ating Biography, Hotmes’s “ Life of Mozart,” I 
cannot resist the impulse to plead through your col- 
umns with the managers of the excellent Opera 
Company now in Boston, for the production of the 
Nozze di Figaro. This glorious opera, which has 
disputed the palm with Don Giovanni, and which I 
have heard performed to crowded and delighted 
houses, over and over again, at the old “ Feydeau ” 
and the “ Odeon” in 1829, 1840, and 1844, would 
undoubtedly fill the seats at our fine Theatre as only 
Don Giovanni beside would do. 

It might interest some of your readers to peruse 
one or two extracts, on the subject of this opera, 
from Holmes : 


The all-engrossing subject of Mozart’s thoughts 
during the spring of the year was “ Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo,” an opera likewise undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the Emperor Joseph. This work, which has 
maintained its place on the stage and in the draw- 
ing-room for nearly sixty years in continuation, is 
justly considered, for its extraordinary wealth of 
melody, the variety of its style, and the perfection of 
its concerted music, as one of the most wonderful 
trophies of human skill. 

The libretto, adapted by Da Ponte from the well- 
known comedy of Beaumarchais, seems to have sat- 
istied Mozart, and the subject to have possessed 
unusual charms for him, if we may judge by the rate 
at which he worked. The whole opera was writ- 
ten in the course of April. The marvellous finale 
of the second act, consisting of six grand pieces, 
occupied him for two nights and a day, during 
which he wrote without intermission. In the 
course of the second night he was seized with an 
illness which compelled him to stop; but there re- 
mained a few pages only of the last piece to instru- 
ment. 

Salieri and Righini being at this time ready with 
operas, were both competitors with Mozart for pref, 
erence ; and the contest between the composers was 
so warm that the emperor was obliged to interpose- 
and he decided for “ Figaro.” Some eagerness of 
rivalry seems to have been pardonable on an occa- 
sion which is rendered memorable by the unequalled 
talent of the singers, and the extraordinary congress 
of composers assembled at Vienna. Rarely, if ever, 
has it happened to a musician to submit his composi- 
tion to such an ordeal as Mozart did “ Figaro ;”’ and 
few have been the instances in dramatic annals in 
which men of such renown as Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, 
Paesiello, Storace, Salieri, Righini, Anfossi, &c., 
have been collected under one roof to witness the 
first performance of an opera, as it is no improbable 
surmise that they were on this occasion. 





What the lyric drama gained by this opera in ele- 
gance of melody,in models of love songs, in rich 
concerted music, and varied finales, is the question 
at present, and that we are well able to deter- 
mine. While all the popular melodies of the co- 
mic operas coeval with “ Figaro ”’ (tunes which were 
regularly transferred from the theatre to the street 
musicians) are lost, not a note of that composi- 
tion has faded; and when reproduced, it still finds 
as many enthusiastic admirers as a comedy of 
Shakespeare. The combination of playfulness and 
grace which predominates in it imparts to “ Figaro,” 
according to some critics, a more decided Mozartean 
character than any other of his works. Every one 
may certainly find in it something to please. The 
musician, for instance, listens with delight to the 
bass of the first duet, or to the admirable in- 
strumentation of the song in which the page is 
trying on the cap. What wealth of beauty in 
places comparatively unnoticed! Those who like 
to combine delightful music with a laugh may 
find both in the duct in which Susanna describes 
the behaviour of the count when her bridegroom 
is gone on his travels. The deprecatory interjections 
of poor Figaro, “ Susanna, pian, pian !” call up the 
most pleasant recollections. It were endless to pur- 
sue this opera through all its materials for pleasure. 

The favorite piece of the composer was the sestetto: 
Rivonosci in questo amplesso. 

Kelly, who claims to have sung “ Crudel perché ” 
with the composer, just as it had fallen fresh from 
the pen, gives a lively account of the first rehearsal. 
Alluding to this occasion, he observes: “I remem- 
ber Mozart was on the stage with his crimson pelisse 
and gold-laced cocked hat, giving the time of the 
music to the orchestra. Figaro’s song, ‘Non pit 
andrai, farfallone amoroso,’ Benucci gave with the 
greatest animation and power of voice. I was stand- 
ing close to Mozart, who, sotto voce, was repeating 
‘ Bravo! bravo! Benucci;’ and when Benucci came 
to the fine passage, ‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla 
gloria militar, which he gave out with stentorian 
lungs, the effect was electricity itself, for the whole 
of the performers on the stage, and those in the or- 
chestra, as if actuated by one fecling of delight, vo- 
ciferated, ‘Bravo! bravo! maestro; viva! “grande 
Mozart! Those in the orchestra, I thought, would 
never have ceascd applauding, by beating the bows 
of the violins against the music desks. The little 
man acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, his 
thanks for the distinguished mark of enthusiastic 
applause bestowed upon him.” What a transition 
this, from the midnight solitudes in which, animated 
by a great idea, he could not rest till he had deliver- 
ed himself of it! Had it been the acclamation of a 
crowded house at a performance, instead of a spirit- 
ed scene at a rehearsal, it might have been better; 
still, it was the voice of trath, which he seldom 
heard save in his own music. 

Yours, ever, R. 








Musical Goxyespondence, 
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New York, Jan. 28.—For a wonder, Mr. E1s- 
FELD had a fine evening for his Soirée on Saturday, 
and there was a good audience assembled. The 
programme promised us a Quartet of Haydn, one of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio, and a 
couple of Quartets for male voices, by Mr. Eisfeld. 
The instrumental Quartets were admirably played, 
and brought the pleasant conviction that the im- 
provement in the first violin, which I had noticed at 
the last concert, was not merely a temporary one. 
Haydn’s composition, (No. 57,) is one which we 
have heard several times before on similar occasions, 
but are always glad to hear again. It is indescriha- 
bly merry and rollicking, but with such an under- 
current of seriousness emanating from the beautiful 
Adagio religioso, as to preserve it from even the 
slightest shade of triviality. The Quartet of Bee- 
thoven (No. 10) was one of those which it is almost 
impossible to understand or judge of at a first hear- 
ing. It is overwhelming and bewildering in its 
grandeur; but even through those passages which 
remain slightly veiled at first, there shines a beauty 
that sinks deep into the heart.—Mendelssohn's Trio, 
as a composition, needs no comment, for it is 
probably sufficiently familiar to most of your read- 
ers. When Madame Wattace played it at’ the 
morning rehearsal, I was inclined to think her the 





best lady-pianist I had ever heard. In the evening, 
she was evidently nervous and fluttered, which can 
be accounted for by the fact of this being her first 
re-appearance after a pause of two years. The Fi- 
nale, however, was well rendered, very well, and 
with a fire and vigor which one does not always find 
evenina man. Of the compositions of Mr. Eis- 
feld, the first, “An die Entfernte,” was rather too 
elaborate and intricate to please at a first hear- 
ing, though it seemed to me to have much mer- 
it. The second, “Lebewohl,” was much more 
what the Germans call “grateful,” and might, I 
should think, easily become popular. Both were 
well sung, only it is a pity that BorTLer, the tenor, 
forces his voice so as to rob it of all delicacy of tone. 
JANUARY 29. I am very happy to be able to 
give a much more satisfactory account of Mason 
and BereMmAny’s third matinée, which took place 
today, than of the first two. The Quartet players 
have improved very much in their ensemble, and 
some of them in their individual playing. A Quar- 
tet by Mozart opened the concert. It was the 
one in E flat, No. 4, which we know well here 
in New York, as you Bostonians probably do too. 
I know no better way to characterize it than by the 
expression of a friend: “It is like a clear blue eye, 
so open, honest, and untroubled.” The good sense 
and taste which the performers had shown in select- 
ing a composition which was within scope of their 
powers, was amply rewarded by their success in 
rendering it. The cheval de battaile of the entertain- 
ment was Trio No. 2, by Rubinstein, with which I 
was highly pleased. There is a freshness, a vigor 
in the works of this young composer, that speak of a 
healthy heart and mind, and a delicious originality 
of effect, without any apparent searching for it. I 
liked best the first part and the Scherzo, while the 
Adagio was the least interesting. This piece was 
very well played. Mr. Mason played two solos: 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie on Hungarian airs, and a Valse 
de Bravoure of his own, both of which we have all 
heard before. Miss Bratnerp sang a Grand Aria 
from the Freischiitz, Cherubini’s Ave Maria, and, in 
answer to an encore, a merry Sleighing Song. The 
first was admirably tendered, and showed to best 
advantage her full, rich, true voice. The effect was 
spoiled in a measure, however, by the English words, 
and the impression weakened by her giving the rath- 
er trivial Sleighing Song immediately after. The 
Ave Maria would have been very satisfactory, had 
Miss Brainerd omitted the trills. They were very 
indifferently executed, and were a blemish on the 
whole. Mr. Beames’ accompaniments were, to say 
the least, very indifferent. I wonder how Miss 
Brainerd could sing as well as she did to them. 
) eae 
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A Dovuste ComMEMORATION.—Sunday, six 
days past, was a great anniversary in the Musical 
Calendar: no less than the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the birth of Worraana AMADEUS 
Mozart, who was born on the 27th of January, 
1756, and died Dee. 5, 1791, having in the brief 
space of scarcely thirty-six years become the 
great musician of his age,—as some think, the 
musician of all times before and since his own 
day,—at all events the artist who summed up in 
himself all that already had been achieved in 
music in all its forms, sacred, dramatic, instru- 
mental,—a great original creator in them all,— 
a man who made music as spontaneously as others 
breathe or walk, whose exquisite or grand crea- 
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tions came to him at one inspiration, whole and 
perfect. That short life gave the world for an 
immortal heritage the Don Giovanni, Figaro, 
Idomeneo, Zauberflite, aud so many other glori- 
ous operas ; the Requiem and twenty other Masses, 
with all the smaller forms of music for the church ; 
the great orchestrals Symphonies in C (to be played 
to-night), in G minor, in E flat, such favorites in 
the concert room, with nearly twenty more less 
generally known; those models of perfect beauty 
in the shape of string Quartets, Quintets, and all 
forms of Chamber Music, Sonatas for the piano, 
songs, Concertos, pieces for all combinations of 
instruments, too numerous to mention. If he was 
greatest in Opera, he was great in all these, and 
well may his Russian biographer (though almost 
a fanatical worshipper of his hero), call him “ the 
universal musician.” 

Our columns for four years have contained so 
much in appreciation of the works of Mozart, 
that we need not here enlarge upon the debt the 
world of music owes to him. Yet we celebrate 
the event by commencing on our first page to-day 
a translation of M. OuLrpicneEFr’s statement of 
his mission on this earth, having heretofore pre- 
pared the way by a translation of the same wri- 
ter’s “Review of Music before Mozart,” by 
which we are enabled to station him and see him 
in his true place in the progress of our Art. 

At such a season it is well to refresh our memo- 
ries with the living word, to listen to some of the 
great composer's noblest harmonies; and such an 
opportunity is properly afforded us by the sixth 
and last of our Orchestral Concerts to-night, 
which, occurring between the birthday of Mozart 
and that of MENDELSSOHN (to-morrow, Feb. 3d,) 
is properly devoted to the performance of com- 
positions by these two great masters. 

Of Fetix Menpetssoun BARTHOLDY, too, 
there is no necd that we should now discourse. 
We have published his biography in full, with 
numerous critical estimates of his individuality 
and of many of his works. That he possessed 
creative genius, in the strictest, fullest sense, like 
Mozart, is not universally acknowledged among 
musicians; but that he had the artistic tempera- 
ment in the most rare degree ; that his wholé life 
was the type of the true musical Artist and Poet 
in these days since BEETHOVEN; at all events 
that he was a model of pure and complete artistic 


culture; and that his exquisite creations will long 
charm and refine the world, there can be no de- 
nying. He too had done all his great work at an 
age when many gifted or aspiring natures have 
scarcely got ready to begin, in a short life of not 
thirty-eight years. He was born Feb. 3, 1809, 
and died Nov. 6, 1847. 

We trust the syren of Italian opera has not such 
an unrelaxing spell over the brains and senses of 
our music-lovers, that they can omit to spend an 
evening with Mozart and MENDELSSONN in 
the Music Hall tonight. 


Italian Opera. 

The account for the week past contains noth- 
ing that was new as respects the music, much 
that was interesting as respects the singers. Lin- 
da di Chamouniz, that pretty and picturesque 
little opera of Donizetti's, interesting less by its 
music, than by its Swiss, domestic subject, and 
the pleasant contrast of its numerous principal 
characters, including the naive pathetic, the ro- 
mantic and the comic, owed its main interest to 
the debut of our own Exise HENSLER, in the 
chief réle. Much as our expectations had been 








raised by her answer to the sudden call upon her 
for an Adalgisa, they were more than fulfilled 
this time. Timid and constrained at first appear- 
ance, and somewhat lifeless and heavy in her 
movements on the stage, she yet charmed by the 
simple, modest beauty which became the part of 
the young peasant girl, as well as by the sweet- 
ness and purity of her somewhat slendcr tone, 
and the refined truthfulness of each little phrase, 
whether of recitative or song. She soon grew 
mistress of herself, her fine eyes lighted up, ges- 
ture and movement became more free, the voice 
firmer, and to the end she sang all admirably, 
while her action fell little below the mark re- 
quired, if it had not all the clan, the abandon of 
experienced prima donnas. Abandon, indeed, is 
a redundant characteristic of Italian singers ; 
most of them, male singers especially, run it into 
the ground, following, like hounds or race-horses, 
the ab extra spur and steboy of the clacque rather 
than the instinct of fitness. Of the two, we must 
prefer under-acting to over-acting, provided truth 
of sentiment and good taste pervade it, as they 
did Miss Hensler’s Linda. In her second act, 
and in the crazy scene and restoration, she made 
some quite impressive points. In the fine dress 
of the scene in Paris, her whole appearance was 
lovely. Her singing only wants more strength. 
A voice more pure and musical, more sympathet- 
ic, more evenly developed, an intonation more 
uniformly true, an execution more neatly finish- 
ed and expressive we have seldom listened to. 
We have much to hope from her. 

A charming part, indeed, was Nantrer-Dr- 
DIEF’s Pierotto, the Savoyard boy. It was the 
ideal of the character, open-hearted, tenderly 
devoted, picturesque. Her marvellous contralto, 
which we have no hesitation in placing next to 
ALBonr’s, is as rich, and round, and solid in its 
every tone, as it is large in compass ; the lowest 
tones are firm and musical, without any of that 
mannish exaggeration which was wont to delight 
the groundlings. Her execution is simply and un- 
formly artistic. There is character in all she 
does. More rt sang and impersonated the old 
father wonderfuliy well, though we cannot but 
think he overdid the energy of the scene in 
which he cursed his daughter. BrIGNOLI sang 
very sweetly,—a little stiff in action, listless when 
not singing, and _ not losing himself enough in his 
part. The beauty of his voice grows upon us, 
and indeed shone out finely the next night in the 
Sonnambula. GaAsparont’s rich bass told well 
in the priest, and Rovere, as the Marquis, (a 
part written for him, we are told), was in his 
best buffo vein. A scene or two, which we have 
not heard before, seemed to have been intro- 
duced in his favor. The finale of Act I., and 
the unaccompanied prayer (quintet with chorus) 
in the last act, the only noteworthy concerted 
pieces of the opera, were finely rendered. 

On Saturday afternoon, Ji Trovatore was re- 
peated.—We have heard better peformances, as a 
whole, than that of the Sonnambula on Monday, 
but never so perfect an Amina as that of Mme. 
LAGRANGE. In the singing it even surpassed 
Sontac’s, while in action it was almost as fine. 
With true French tact, Mme. Lagrange united 
lady-like dignity and ease with the naive simpli- 
city and freshness of the pure-souled peasant 
girl. Such wonders of vocalization, such bird- 
like ecstacy of trills, fioriture, liquid sustained 
notes, and so forth, in the very highest register, 








we have never more than once or twice heard 
equalled. And there was truth and delicacy of 
expression throughout. BriGNoLt, as we have 
said, sang finely, and some of the choruses were 
uncommonly well done. The Sonnambula will 
charm by the freshness and geniality of its melo- 
dies, real musical inventions, when Norma is for- 
gotten. How superior the music—to take an 
opera of its own class—to Linda ! 

The great night of the season so far was that of 
Semiramide, Wednesday. This is truly a grand 
opera. The senses and imagination are appealed 
to by a great wealth of melody, instrumental col- 
oring and gorgeous spectacle. We have had it 
only twice before, in the Grist and Marzo times. 
But this performance as a whole surpassed those. 
It was amazing what a new charm was given to 
the whole piece by a good Arsace in the shape of 
Mile. NanTIER-Dip1EE, who fully shared the 
triumphs of LAGRANGE. It was an admirable 
impersonation ; she looked and acted the modest, 
noble youthful hero charmingly. In the proud 
encounter with the overbearing Assur, in the 
reverent listenings to the high priest and partici- 
pations in the solemn rites, in the fine filial ten- 
derness toward the guilty Semiramide, it was 
all that could be desired; and her: warm, round, 
rich contralto voice glided through the florid 
melody with surpassing beauty and distinctness. 
She has one of the most intelligent, expressive 
faces for the stage that we have ever seen, 
a good figure, easy carriage, a plenty of abandon 
without any meretricious excess, and impresses 
one as a thoroughly genial lyric artist. We 
know not who, in the same line of parts, to-day is 
destined toa higher name. The duet between her 
and Lagrange in the last act was the most perfect 
piece of florid vocalization, as well as expressive 
cantabile d due, that we ever heard, and was most 
rapturously encored. LAGRANGE, although she 
looked not the oriental queenlike Grist, and did 
not seem at first to have her full strength and 
health, yet looked and walked and sang and acted 
quite superbly. In the impassioned scene with 
Assur she rose to a dramatic height, and she 
sang all the wonderfully florid music so that it 
seemed the easiest melody, as if we all were of the 
East and to the luxurious manner born. And 
what sumptuous, voluptuous music it is! what an 
abounding wealth of melodic invention, at the 
same time that every character sings in the same 
strain, as if true to the gorgeous, purple and 
gold monotony of Eastern. life ! 

We have not room to tell how well the parts 
of Assur and the priest Oroe were sustained by 
More tut (the best baritone after BAprAL1) and 
GaspaRoni. The overture, bating some slight 
disco:d of the horns at first, was finely played, 
as were the rich and brilliant accompaniments 
generally, under MAretzek’s efficient baton. 
The opening vocal quartet: Di tanti Regi, went 
rather lamely, partly from the want of a more 
efficient tenor (ARNOLDI) for Idreno (a part 
which was curtailed even to a smaller share than 
Manto took); but after that it was all smooth, all 
va superbo ! 

The great event of next week—whether first 
or last we know not—will be MEYERBEER’S 
Prophéte. We do not hear yet when we are to 
have Don Giovanni, promised in tke schedule, or 
whether we are to have at all “The Barber,” 
or the “ William Tell,” both in the repertoire of 
this excellent troupe. We would most heartily 
second our correspondent’s call for the Nozze di 
Figaro, if we knew of any ray of hope that we 
might get it. But was it not a capital oversight 
in this troupe, with so strong a caste for Don 
Giovanni, and so fresh from the performance aia 
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in New York, not to have given it last Monday 
night, when there was a reason for it, such as 
occurs once only in a hundred years! Probably 
there was not a theatre in Germany that night, 
or the night before, in which some opera of Mo- 
zART was not brought out with enthusiastic pre- 
paration. 





CONCERTS. 

German Trio.—The third of the series of 
six concerts took place at Chickering’s rooms last 
Saturday evening, before quite a large audience, 
in which we noticed a considerable proportion of 
Germans, and with the following programme : 


1. Quartet..... Ch end Leswe so bebcccedcccee Antoine Rubinstein. 
Allegro, and Scherzo, Allegro assai, molto 
Lento, Allegro con fuoco, 
Carl Gartner, W. Schultze, U. Eichler, and II. Jungnickel. 





PART LIL. 
Quartet, in G, minor, ..0....ccccccsccsvccces ++++.Mozart. 
Allegro, Andante, and Rondo. 
Carl Ilause, Gartner, Eichler, aud Jungnickel. 


The stringed Quartet by RupinsteErn, the 
young pianist and composer of whom we have 
several times spoken as attracting much attention 
during the past year in Germany, was the novel- 
ty and chief attraction of the evening, at least to 
the many professors and cognoscenti who were 


present. So far as we could understand the 
work at first hearing, we were very favorably 
impressed by it. It has vigor, grace, and clearness ; 
it is not at all owtfre in its character, or aiming 
at what is called “music of the Future ;” not very 
strikingly original in its ideas or treatment, yet 
having good ideas, honestly developed, and some- 
times with great beauty and subtlety of modula- 
tion. The first movement opens with a short fu- 
gue, with a marked subject, which yields well as 
it is pursued. 

The Scherzo (of which we found it hard at 
first to catch the accent) is unique and interest- 
ing. The molto lento movement, with muted 
strings, is a piece of fine, mystical harmony, 
which every one appeared to enjoy. The finale 
did not speak so clearly to us_as the other move- 
ments; it seemed long and _ indefinite. The 
Quartet was played well in parts, but suffered 
rather rough treatment in others. We shall be 
glad of another opportunity to hear it and be- 
come better acquainted with it. So, we doubt 
not, will all who were then present. 

The miscellany of the second part exhibited 
the solo-playing skill of Messrs. Hause, Juna- 
NICKEL, and GAERTNER to good advantage. 
The violoncello solo (though we cannot get much 
interested in such show pieces) was executed in 
a very perfect style. The songs, Italian and 
German (the latter being that exquisite one of 
MENDELssonn’s: Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, 
sung ip English) were given in good voice and 
style by Mrs. J. H. Lona.—Mozart’s beautiful 
Quartet for piano and strings, was played effect- 
ively by Cart Hause and his companions. 


PART I. 
2. Rondo brilliant, for Piano. ..........ce eee eeees Hummel. 
ee SCTE TT eee se ccecceeseees« «Mercadante, 

La Prece dell ’Orfana. 
4. Souvenir de Spa,.......c. cece ceesee eoceeeees + Ks Servais, 
(by request) Fantasia for Violoncello. 

5. Song. *The Maid of Ganges ”..... Seeneues soe Mendelssohn. 
6. Fantaisie, Brillante, ior Violin. ...........55 + +A. Moeser, 
7. 


MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.—To our 
own great regret, if not that of our readers, we 
are unable to record anything of the sixth concert 
on Tuesday evening, except the programme ; and 
we regret it the more because of one thing new 
to us, by a composer who, in spite of strong dis- 
like by many, has never failed to interest us: we 
mean the Quartet by ScHuMANN, which we are 
told gave great pleasure, and which we trust will 
be repeated. Otherwise, too, the programme 
was one of interest, to-wit : 

PART I. 





Oe aa nnn od noc cnsnnanese ...Haydn. 
All Moderato, Adagio cantabile, Minuetto, 
Finale, Allegro vivace. 
BB iin desis ipcns es wrens che vein +++ e+seRobert Franz. 


Mrs. Wentworth. 
8, Quartet in F, No. 2, op. 41.................«0R. Schumann. 
Allegro vivace, Andante quasi variazioni, Scherzo Pres- 

to, Finale, Allegro molto vivace, (first time.) 





PART It, 
4. Two Canzonets: 
a. ‘My mother bids me bind my hair,”...... Haydn. 
b. “My wife’s a winsome wee thing,”’. .....Beethoven. 
Mra. Wentworth. 
5. First Quintet in A, op. 18, 22... .... cece eee Mendelssohn. 
Allegro con moto, Audante, Scherzo, Finale, 
Allegro vivace. 





Mme. Gotpscumipt’s Letter, which we pub- 
lished some six months since, seems to have been 
little noticed by the press in this country (is it be- 
cause the sympathies are so Italian?) but the Eng- 
lish papers have had much to say about it. Among 
others, the Spectator, which would not be sceptical 
as to its authenticity, if it had copied it first from 
our columns, and read our introductory explanation, 
has the following : 

Linp on Sinerne.—If the letter of Jenny Lind, 
published in an American paper called Duwight’s 
Journal of Music, is not of the genuine Swedish 
growth, but a manufacture of the United States, the 
imitation is at least well conceived. We have just 
exactly such a criticism of the present Italian style 
of singing as might have been expected from an 
artist who is as clear, temperate, and, if we may say 
so, Tentonically moral in her heart, as she is popu: 
lar. She is replying to some one who has asked 
advice for a “ Miss M——,” a student in singing ; 
and Jenny Lind advises the young lady not to seek 
instruction in Italy, but in Paris and London.— 
There she will find masters who understand the 
beauty of real Italian singing better than vocalists 
who at present do the journeyman’s work for Ver- 
di; and then, the student should go to Germany to 
learn music. The reason for not seeking Italy is, 
that “only a few singers of our day can preserve 
their voice under the habit of forcing more sound 
out of their lungs thah Nature intended they 
should,”’—a necessity pressed upon them by the 
performance of Verdi’s operas. “ Verdi's music,” 
says Jenny Lind, “is most dangerous for all singing 
artists, and will continue to be so until the artists 
themselves shall better understand their own inter- 
ests.” And will continue to be so, we should say, 
until some composer shall arise who can beat Verdi 
on that stage where the Italian musician must al- 
ways take his great trial, the dramatic stage. 

It is true that Verdiis a bad artist, because he 
sacrifices the whole to the part, and has no respect 
for his workmen or his material. He resembles one 
of the school of painters who, having a knack at a 
handling of chrome yellow or some other coarse pig- 
ment, can never produce a design that is not furious 
with chrome yellow. It is of no use to decry him 
and to say that he is no artist; which is false. He 
has one power superior to all young composers of 
the day—a capacity of elocution. There is no com- 
poser who can set forth a speech with more breadth 
and emphasis: but he can do little else. He is the 
O’Connell of Parnassus, who can only employ the 
voice in monster speeches to mass meetings; and 
his vocalists must have lungs according. 

Jenny Lind’s advice to Miss M is, that she 
should combine Italian song and German music, 
“try to avoid false pathos,” and try to find out “ the 
beauty of truth.” But “what is truth?” as Bacon 
says after “jesting Pilate.” If Miss M could 
find it out, she would test pathos as well as every- 
thing else. Truth is fact,in art as well as in real 
life. The dramatist proposes to himself to repre- 
sent the passions common to mankind, under cir- 
cumstances that present them with the greatest viv- 
idness, and in the persons of those who have the 
least of what the painter calls ‘“‘ accident” to dero- 
gate from the simple and intelligible character of 
the common type. It is because they were so truth- 
ful, that is, so matter-of-fact, that Italian vocal art- 
ists have usually taken the first rank. They pre- 
sented the commonest passions—grief, joy, anger, 
love—in the simplest form, coupled with a music 
which is peculiarly allied to the natural intonation 
even of spoken passion in their native land. They 
have been risking their lead by sacrificing many 
truths to one, and that nothing deeper than the 
truth of rhetoric. But, as Alfieri would say, the 
artist in Italy is not only trained, he grows. The 
school reproduces itself. It is interesting to see the 
fair Swede giving a new instance of the truth, admi- 
rably stated by Pasta in her letters to Parodi—that 
even the passing artist, who leaves no tangible 
works behind, has a permanent influence on the 
progress of his art. 











OG> Mr. Garretr’s Third Concert at South 
Boston, is postponed till further notice, on account 
of domestic affliction. 
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Advertisements. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


One-Hundredth Birth-day Anniversary of Mozart! ! 
Forty-Seventh Do. Do. of Mendelssohn! 
THE SIXTH AND LAST 
OF THE SERIES OF 
GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
Will be given at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Feb. 2d. 1856, 
With the assistance of 


Mrs, J. H. LONG and Mr. J. Q. WETILERBEE, Vocalists. 
Mr. J. C. D. PARKER, Pianist. 





FTP CARL ZERRAIN. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 


SELECTIONS FROM MOZART, 
[Born January 27, 1756, Died December 5, 1791.] 
1. Grand Symphony (“Jupiter”) in © major. 
Allegro vivace — Andante Cantabile — Mi " 
Allegro—Finale, Allegro molto (Fugue with 
four subjects ) 
2. Duet: “ Crudel, perché finora ;” from Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Sung by Mrs J. H. Lone and Mr. J. Q. WerHerbeEs. 


8. Overture to Die Zauberflite. 
Part II. 
SELECTIONS FROM MENDELSSOHN, 
[Born February 3, 1809, Died November 6, 1847.] 
1. Capriccio Brillant, Op. 22. in B minor, for Piano-forte, with 





Orchestra. 
Played by Mr. J. C. D. PARKER. 
2. Air from Elijah : “Hear ye “Israel,” and “Thus saith 
the Lord, Be not afraid,” &c. 
Sung by Mrs. J. H. Lona. 
8. Andante and Finale (Saltarello) from the “Italian” 
Symphony No 4, in A major. 
4. Wedding March, from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 





Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Also, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
$2.50 per set. 

Doors open at 6144. Commence at 74 o'clock. 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE 


—or—— 


BEETHOVEN. 


HE Directors of the BOSTON MUSIC ILALL with the co- 

operation of the Committee of the Orchestral Concerts 
propose to celebrate the placing of CRAWFORD’S BRONZE 
STATUE of BEETHOVEN in the MUSIC HALL, by a Granpb 
Festiva to take place on SATURDAY, March Ist, 1856. 

The Festival will open with a Poetical Prologue, written and 
recited by Wa. W. Srory, Esq. The Prologue ended, the Pro- 
gramme will be as nearly as possible the following : 

Overture to Eymont—Grand Aria from Fidelio— Fantasia 
for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra— Adelaide song—First move- 
ment of Violin Concerto—and the CuokaL SYMPHONY. 

As the Festival is consecrated to the memory of the greatest 
of Composers, and as it is the first time that a Statue of a 
great artist has been erected in America, the Committee hope 
there will be shown among the members of the musical pro- 
fession a desire to assist in the said celebration, and will grate- 
fully receive any proposition from individual artists to that 
effect. In behalf of the Committee, 

CHARLES ©. PERKINS, Chairman. 


BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 
ICKETS to the GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT, to be 
given in the Boston Music Hall, on Saturday Evening, 

March Ist, at the inauguration of Crawrorp’s Statuz oF 
BEETHOVEN, will be ready for delivery at Richardson’s Musical 
Exchange, 282 Washington street, on and after Monday, Feb. 
4th. Price Ong Doutar each. 


NOW READY, 
The Book which has been called for by thousands to learn to 
* play in three months, 


THE FIRST BOOK FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Written expressly for the use of Beginners, and fingered upon 
the European principle, as found in Richardson’s celebrated 
* Modern School for the Piano-Forte.” 
By A. LE CARPENTIER, 
Professor of Music in the Conservatoire, Paris. 
JUST PUBLISHED at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, BOSTON, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


And for sale at all Music Stores. Price 75 cents. Copies sent 
by mail, post paid, on the receipt of the price. Liberal dis- 
counts made to the Trade and Seminaries. 


P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
(G~PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SiG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Manager has the honor of announcing that arrange- 
ments have been made to give 


A SEASON OF NINE NIGHTS OF 


ITALIAN OPERA, 
AT THE BOSTON THEATRE, 


Commencing on MONDAY, January 21st, 1856, and continuing 
during a period of three weeks—the Opera Nights beng fixed 
for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week. 
The repertoire will consist of the following most popular 
Operas. 
I Puritani, 
Il Trovatore, 
Linda di Chamounix, 
Sonnambula, 
La Favorita, 
In addition to the nine regular representations there will be 
an extra performance each Saturday Afternoon. 





Norma, 
Semiramide, 
Don Giovanni, 
The Prophet. 





TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC. 

Relying upon and feeling confident of your cordial support, 
it hus been determined, on the part of the management, in 
carrying out the above announcement, to spare no effort to 
present these representations in an unexceptionable manner. 

During the season, the following Artistes wiil have the honor 
of appearing before you, and ih the list may be found the 
names of many who have met with the most complete and 
flattering success both in Europegand America. 


Madame ANNA DE LA GRANGE, 
Miss ELISE HENSLER, 
Mile. NANTIER DIDIEE, 
Mile. MARTINI D‘ORMY, 
Mile. VENTALDI. 


Signori BRIGNOLI, GASPARONI 
SALVIANI, G1UL10, 
MORELLT, ARNOLDT, 
AMODTO, QUINTO, 
ROVERE, MUELLER, 
And in the Ballet, 
Mile. DE LA VIGNE, Mons. HIPPOLITE. 


AMATI DUBREUIL,...............- Stage Manager. 
MAX MARETZEK,,. . .Musical Director & Conductor. 





The prices of admission are placed at the lowest possible 
sum that will probably ensure a return of the large expendi- 
ture required. They will be as follows: 


SRR ys 00005900 00 000.0000 000s veoreces eevee - 82.00 
Parquet and First Tier, ..........ecceeeeeeeeees 1.50 
Second Tier,......... Sebcheesonsesenenenvensbes 1.00 
Amphitheatre,........ peas th AGbheenhS teksneunne 50 


Seats secured in all parts of the house, except the Amphi- 
theatre. 

The Office for securing reserved seats for the season, will 
open at the Music store of E. H WADE, No. 197 Washington 
Street, on Monday, January 14, 1856. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
OVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORTOS, in 
Vocal Score, with a separate accompaniment for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte. By Vincent Nove.to. These works will be 
found apprepriate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outiay for a standard work. 
WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 
HAYDN’S 


Greate. vive vvssiccvvscscvcenteocves + eeeeee-(Bound) $1.25 
HANDEL’S 

Solomon,...... nbenesvenyenyescesenehs* ++++++-(Bound) 1.88 
__§ i, Ser rs ae i 
BBeatlake,. osc ccvccccccsccovccsvescccecievee ee . “ 1.63 
ON err eee . « 1.88 
Judas Maccabseus, .......5- cece eeeceeeeeeees bed 1.68 
POPU ,. . 005 ccc ccnve cose vevevcsercvcceeece . ed 1. 


Dettingen Te Deum 
Coronation Anthem, “ Zadock the Priest,”’ } -+++(Paper) 0.63 
a. Sass Gi'es 505s bb 400000 subs py hues buaee en (Bound) 1.38 


Acis and Galatea, (Paper covers) 
“ ) 


Alexander’s Feast, ee “ 2.25 
Ode to St Cecilia’s Day, “ 50 
eee peer nese 05ers .s is 
BSc i vevveverourseevvensuces ostaveneeseg pes “ 1.68 
MENDELSSOHN’S 

ls ss og v0.05 spes vncrxg ren s¥aseeseuye oe * 186 
Hymn of Praise—Lobgesang, (Paper) #1 Bt « 1.38 
As the Hart Pants, “ aey."° ‘ 


MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 
The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by RK. G. Loraine, Esq., namely : 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,....(Paper) 88 
Haydn’s Third or Imperial, “ 63) ........ (Bound) 2.13 
Becthoven’s Mass in C, 6. 5 

ad Engedi; or David in the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Mozart’s 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,)... “« 0.50 


ROMBERG’S 
Ber OF Be BI. oo 0 00 vce cccssovecexseveses eee “« 0.68 


All the Ohoruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, trom 3 cents to 13 cents each. 

Also each piece from the above Oratorios to be had sepa- 
rately in full music size. 

Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
tly on hand a complete assortment of American 
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PZ"JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 


L’ART DU CHANT APPLIQUE AU 
PIANO. 
BY Ss. THALBERG. 


As the Piano, properly speaking, cannot render that which 
is most perfect in the beautiful art of Singing, namely, the 
faculty of prolonging sounds, we must overcome this imper- 
fection with address and skill, and be able, not only to simu- 
late sustained and prolonged notes, but to swell them also. 
Emotion renders us ingenious, and the necessity of express- 
ing what we feel creates for us resources which never occur to 
the mechanical performer. 

With this fact in view, the distinguished Taatperc has in 
this work, in which he applies the art of singing to the Piano 
Forte, selected transcriptions from those muxterpieces of the 
great composers, beth ancient and modern, which are most 
particularly vocal in their effects, and adopted a simple form as 
the most appropriate for true transcriptions, in order that they 
may be within the comprehension and executive ability of 
young pianists, tolerably advanced. The prominent feature of 
these transcriptions is the singing part, the melody, to which 
particular attention is given, holding to that fruitful thought 
of a great writer, that it is Melody and not Harmony, which 
lives on triumphantly through the lapse of centuries. 

The work is prefaced with a series of general rules in the 
art of singing well, to which we would direct the special atten- 
tion of all those who would aspire not only to the name, but 
the nature of a good performer. 

The following is a list of the transcriptions : 

. QUATUOR de l'Opera I Puritani, de Beniint. 
TRE GIORNI, Air de Percoiess. 

. ADELAIDE, de Berrnoven. 

AIR D’EGLISE du celebre Chanteur Strapetia. 
{TC ae Nace tiré de Requiem de Mozart. 








DUO de Noces de Figaro, Opera de Mozart. 
ERCHE MI GUARDI E PIANGI, Duetto de Zelmira, de 


Rossint. 
. BELLA ADORATA INCOGNITA, Romanza dell’ Opera I) 
Giuramento, de MERCADANTB. 
. NEL SILENZIO FRA L’?ORROR, Coro de Congiurati nell 
Opera Il Crociato. de METERBEER. 
. EINSAM BIN ICH NICHT ALLEINE, Ballad tiré Wenenr’s 


Preciosa. 
10. LA MEUNTER ET LE TORRENT, tiré des Chansons de 
la Meuniere de F. Scausert. 
Tl, DUBT de Der Freischiits, de Wesrr. 
12. IL MIO TESORO, Air de Don Giovanni, de Mozart. 
Price, in one large quarto volume, hand: 
bound in cloth, and lettered, $3. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
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Publications. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


ZEW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ 1LL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


J. M. MOZART, 


BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 

















OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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LL LE _OLOOLPO_PP_™—_PLPP_ve ARAARALYIOnns4»meraryr»é»nunrN 
USIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 
The Publishers call the attention of the musical 

to this work, as one eminently caleulated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
eally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instrue- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr, 
WILLIAM MASON says it is a work unsurpasted in the language. 
Mr. Georce J. WEBB says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement. and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the Price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 

13 Tremont St. Boston. 


CARL HAUSE 


ORES his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
ay tg 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smpurters ant Wublishers af Adusir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1G~AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 











CHUBERTH & CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 539 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipzig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 
Stock of One Million Works, the largest in 
the United States. 
Our own 25,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and sur- 
anti fur all that has ever been published in the United 
States. 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 
terms. 

(j-Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
—— of tone, eleg: with cheap , having no compe- 
tition. 











SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





CARD. 
h R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
maun, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Maxical Composition, Harmony, etc. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof, 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. 8. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson’s, Oliver 
Ditson’s, and Reed & Co,’s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp’s, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute, now opening 
at 35 Centre street, Roxbury. 





MR. AUGUST PRIES, 


Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 





G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Bepot of Foreign and Bomestic Music, 
19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side, ) PHILADELPHIA. 


(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


Cc. EH. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washi 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line....... ee 





_Each subsequent insertion, per line ' ..5 ets. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$12.00 
do each subsequent. ...$6 00 


Do 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 























